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Foreword 


NY PROGRESSIVE organization—govern- 

mental, industrial, or other—must be 
quick to adapt its practices to changing con- 
ditions. 

The essence of productive administration is 
progress in spite of obstruction. Steadfast 
purpose is not maintained except by decisions 
that recognize the realities of the situation, 
day by day. 

Recognizing this principle, the Employ- 
ment Service in the 5 years of its operation 
has endeavored by suitable methods to meet 
every demand made upon it and to cope 
successfully with changing responsibilities 
and conditions. Accordingly, a succession of 
varied governmental work programs has 
found the Employment Service ready and 
able to render the type, quality, and quan- 
tity of service desired. In its cooperative 
relationship with the State and local agencies 
of the works programs, the local employment 
office has functioned as an entity—as a dis- 
tinct agency of governmental activity. 

This condition has been altered, in varying 
degrees, with the inception of the coopera- 
tive administration of a phase of unemploy- 
ment insurance. In the local employment 
office, generally, Employment Service activ- 
ity and a part of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion procedure are now conducted and housed 
under one roof. From State to State there 
are significant variations in the degree and 
process of the coordination of Employment 
Service and of the claims work of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation. Differing provisions of 
the State Unemployment Compensation laws 
account for some of these variations. 


In every State, however, there must be a 
purposeful working relationship. It is up to 
every professionally minded staff member of 
the Employment Service to help this working 
relationship to operate with smoothness and 
efficiency. 

It is equally true that it is up to administra- 
tive management, State and Federal, to find 
the methods and the practices for coordinated 
work which will best serve the daily tasks, and 
best conserve the fundamental purposes of 
each enterprise. This fundamental responsi- 
bility is of the highest priority. It will not be 
determined by any flash of inspiration but will 
evolve from experience and the conflict of 
ideas and ideals. 

Meanwhile a _ challenging situation is 
presented to all local office and administra- 
tive personnel in the States. While accepting 
the new responsibilities and relationships, 
each operating office must strengthen its 
performance in placement work and must 
become so thoroughly integrated into the 
economic life of its community that its 
service in its operating area will be regarded 
as indispensable. 

The precise form of organization of a State 
employment service, and the lines of author- 
ity and of responsibility affecting the local 
office, are, of course, important considera- 
tions; but the all-important objective is to 
maintain that high performance of Employ- 
ment Service which the local office owes to 
its community. 

New connections and new responsibilities 
areachallenge. Let us take them in our stride! 
































Functional Relationships Between Employ- 
ment Service and Unemployment 
Compensation 


By Epcar B. Younc 
Assistant to the Director, United States Employment Service 


ployment service and unemployment 
compensation represent two parts of a single 
enterprise. We hear much about “‘the joint 
program’’—the integration of Employment 
Service with Unemployment Compensa- 
tion—the merger of the two functions. Both 
Services are often presented with common 
objectives and purposes: Stabilization of. 
employment, alleviation of the results of 
unemployment. 

No one would deny that these two func- 
tions of government are dealing with the 
common problems of the unemployed. They 
approach that problem from differing view- 
points: Employment Service attempting to 
place the unemployed worker in a job; 
Unemployment Compensation providing him 
with a financial tideover, on an insurance- 
right basis, if no job is to be had. 

There is complete agreement also that an 
overlapping clientele, both employer and 
worker, seek the services of the two agencies. 
We may accept the principle of dual usage 
by both Unemployment Compensation and 
Employment Service of a single body of data 
and information, regarding applicants and 
jobs, which would otherwise have to be ob- 
tained through duplicate or repetitious effort. 


Tx ASSERTION is often made that em- 


Common Interests of Two Functions 


There need be no disagreement that there 
is a broad base of common interest upon 
which rest the relationships of these two 
functions of government, one to the other. 


But to agree upon a single broad objective 
and a single foundation beneath the common 
interests of the two institutions, it is not neces- 
sary to say that either is the whole of the 
other—that the one embraces all of both. 

Government has accepted its responsibility 
to do something about the economic causes 
of unemployment and about the results of un- 
employment that are the problems of the un- 
employed. Unemployment Compensation 
and Employment Service are two of the major 
frontal attacks of government on the prob- 
lems of the unemployed. But by no means 
do these two functions represent the whole of 
government’s program for the amelioration 
of the results of unemployment. They do not 
even touch the work projects and relief 
programs. 

It is self-evident also that the major number 
of the functions covered by the term “‘employ- 
ment service’ have no relationship to many 
of the functions of unemployment compensa- 
tion. It seems fair to suggest that the opera- 
tion of a program of unemployment compen- 
sation includes, broadly speaking, four types 
of services: (1) tax or contribution collection, 
(2) record keeping—the actuarial and ac- 
counting basis for any insurance system, (3) 
judicial—the interpretation of the law relating 
to such points as coverage and rights to bene- 
fits and the adjudication of disputed claims, 
and (4) the payment of benefits. 

The Employment Service is vitally related 
to the last-named function, but it has no 
connection with the first three. 


1 This article has been adapted from an address presented on July 13, 1938, before the Interstate Conference 
of Unemployment Compensation Administrators (Region XII) at San Francisco, Calif. 
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Employment Service Has Responsibility to 
, Uncovered Workers 


Conversely, there are aspects of Employ- 
ment Service operation which have an 
important and close bearing upon the process 
of Unemployment Compensation benefit pay- 
ment. But there are other equally important 
phases of Employment Service work that are 
needed in its own name—in the performance 
of the responsibilities implied in its own 
functions—and which can, by no stretch of 
imagination, be justified as a part of the un- 
employment compensation program. 

The phases of Employment Service work 
to which I refer are, in part, complete func- 
tions such as the offering of employment 
information or vocational counseling; the 
rendering of a farm placement service; the 
collection of occupational information and 
the program of job and worker analysis; and 
the testing of occupational abilities. But 
there are also cross sections of regular place- 
ment functions, which in themselves are 
related to unemployment compensation when 
one considers workers or employers covered 
by various State laws, but which are unrelated 
to unemployment compensation when ap- 
plied to uncovered workers. The registra- 
tion and placement of a junior without previ- 
ous employment, of a farm or domestic 
worker, of an employee from an establish- 
ment too small to be covered by the State 
unemployment compensation law—these are 
all responsibilities of Employment Service but 
not of Unemployment Compensation. These 
aspects of Employment Service work bulk 
large, especially in the western agricultural 
States. 

The Employment Service must fulfill these 
responsibilities, which do not have to do with 
unemployment compensation, if it is to play 
the role expected of it in the government’s 
attack on the problems of the unemployed. 
It must be financed adequately, staffed, and 
administered to accomplish these purposes if 
it is not partially to fail. An employment 
service that does only its part in the operation 
of the unemployment compensation program 
is not doing its whole job—is not a success. 


I have emphasized those parts of Unem- 
ployment Compensation and Employment 
Service work which are unrelated but none 
the less legitimate and essential parts of each 
separate function. Let us look now at the 
overlapping segment, at those phases of work 
where the Employment Service and Unem- 
ployment Compensation programs become 
intertwined. 


Location of Convenient Employment Offices 


The language of the Federal Social Security 
Act requires, as a condition for the approval 
of a State unemployment compensation law, 
that benefits be paid through public employ- 
ment offices or such other agencies as the 
Board may approve. The terms of the re- 
spective State laws deal more explicitly with 
the relationship. But we should not be con- 
tent with legalistic requirements as an expla- 
nation or reason for the relationships we are 
considering. Upon what sound precedent 
and upon what sound logic and common 
sense of good administration do these legal- 
istic requirements nave their foundation? 

In the process of benefit payments there 
must be local offices situated with reasonable 
convenience to the residences of the prospec- 
tive claimants, where at least two actions can 
transpire: (1) the filing of initial claims to 
benefit rights and (2) the establishment of 
proof of unemployment continuously during 
the period of benefit eligibility. 

Public employment offices represent, in 
most States, conveniently established out- 
posts that could be expanded to perform 
these duties. But so are there other local 
office outposts of other governmental agencies 
which might have undertaken these added 
duties—the post offices, the local revenue 
collectors, the local relief agencies. Or there 
is the possibility that the administration of 
Unemployment Compensation might have 
called for the creation of new local offices to 
perform their field work incidental to benefit 
payments. The filing of new and continued 
claims for benefits is not, in my judgment, a 
function which need necessarily be performed 
in a public employment office. 
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There are other reasons that do suggest a 
convincing desirability of using the public 
employment offices for this added purpose. 


Claimant Primarily Wants Employment 


The majority of benefit recipients can be 
depended upon to regard a benefit check as a 
poor substitute for wages. A job is preferred 
to a dole, even if the dole comes on an in- 
surance and not on a charity basis. Safety 
in an automobile is preferable to the accident 
which brings about payment of liability or 
collision insurance. 

From a psychological standpoint it is sen- 
sible, in the administration of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation, to set up procedures in 
which the unemployed covered worker ap- 
plies first of all for a job and, second, for his 
benefit rights, and the agency of government 
for him to use in seeking work is the public 
employment service. 

This concept—that effort should be made 
to find a job before benefit payments are 
made—is, of course, a safeguard for the re- 
serve fund. To whatever extent employ- 
ment offices are able to place claimants dur- 
ing their waiting periods or to whatever 
extent the duration of benefit is shortened by 
placement, the fund is being conserved. 


Work Test Unduly Emphasized 


This same concept, from another point of 
view, operates as a work test and tends to 
prevent malingering or the drawing of bene- 
fits by the work-shy. The use of the work 
test has figured prominently in earlier writ- 
ings as a prime reason for the relationship 
between employment service and unem- 
ployment compensation. Frankly the work 
test has, in earlier years, been greatly over- 
rated. Having in mind the responsibilities 
of the employment office to render impartial 
service to all of its clients—whether or not 
covered by the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act, and having in mind the cardinal 
principle of placement work—that the most 
suitably qualified applicant be selected for 
referral to each opening—it follows that the 
work test is likely to be applied in those in- 
stances where it is least needed. Seldom is 


the work-shy potential malingerer the best 
qualified applicant for referral to a job. 

I do not mean to imply that the work test is 
of no value, but realistically to accept the 
limits of its practicability. 

Now, in recording a benefit claim, it 
becomes necessary to obtain certain informa- 
tion—personal and occupational—which is 
identical with information required of an 
applicant for employment. Duality of rec- 
ord-taking is neither economical nor sensible 
administration, since it contributes to a feeling 
on the part of the applicant-claimant that he 
is getting a run-around. The logical conclu- 
sion is one office where both procedures are 
expedited. 


Information to Determine Benefit Eligibility 

One other important relationship between 
the employment office and the payment of 
unemployment compensation benefits should 
be mentioned. In the operation of its 
placement service, an employment office 
obtains information that may determine con- 
tinued benefit eligibility or may stop bene- 
fits. Placements of claimants and instances 
of failure to apply for or to accept jobs must 
be reported to the administrators of Unem- 
ployment Compensation. There needs to be 
information that will aid in the determination 
of what constitutes suitable employment. 

These are some of the reasons that have 
created the universal European precedent 
for a link between Unemployment Compensa- 
tion and Employment Service. Surely these 
same reasons underlie the existing legal 
requirements for such a connection in the 
administration of the joint program in this 
country. 


Administrative Relationships 

Let us turn now from a somewhat theoreti- 
cal discussion of the functions involved in the 
relationship to the administrative problems. 

It is unfortunate that, at the Federal level, 
the two laws covering the separate functions 
are unrelated and uncoordinated. It is 
equally unfortunate that, under existing 
Federal laws, the State agencies must conduct 
their dealings with agencies in separate 
Federal departments. These are problems 
which the Congress must resolve. But in the 
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meantime we are going far toward establish- 
ing mutual understandings, mutuality of pur- 
poses, and dealings on a common and united 
basis within a joint enterprise. 


Single Agency Controls Both Functions 
in States 

On the State level, in practically all juris- 
dictions, a single agency has ultimate respon- 
sibility for both Unemployment Compensa- 
tion administration and for Employment 
Service administration. The United States 
Employment Service regards this administra- 
tive coordination on the State level as highly 
desirable. And by the whole of the Employ- 
ment Service program these State agencies 
mean (and the United States Employment 
Service means) a complete Employment 
Service, including all of those functions in no 
way related to Unemployment Compensa- 
tion as well as those functions incidental to 
Unemployment Compensation administra- 
tion. 

The administration and operation of the 
public employment service in any State is 
no side issue. It is a major responsibility, 
and it calls for a competent and complete 
and identifiable organization. It demands 
the full-time energies of its administra- 
tive, supervisory, managerial, and operating 
personnel. 

The State employment services need to 
forge ahead, to improve the quality of 
service rendered in order that employer and 


public confidence can be deservedly and 
consistently obtained. Services to youth 
and to the occupationally stranded need to 
be developed. Employment offices need to 
be made, in a very realistic way, the em- 
ployment centers of their respective com- 
munities. The spirit and art of the service 
on a personal basis must be made to live in 
the local employment offices. 

In all of these efforts State employment 
services must have the interest, the support, 
the confidence, the constructive criticism, and 
the administrative guidance of the heads 
of the agencies of which they are parts. 


National Objectives 


Employment Service in this country is not 
merely an agglomeration of separate State 
units. It is a national system with common 
standards, and with Nation-wide objectives 
and functions. But these national objectives 
are not attained by the Federal service acting 
alone. Each State develops that program 
to mect its local needs; but always it operates 
not solely as a State institution but as a part 
of the larger national institution and within 
a framework of Nation-wide standards. 

-For an agency to participate in the national 
program of Employment Service is not to 
bow blindly to Federal control. It is, on 
the contrary, to be a partner in the formula- 
tion of the national program and in the 
attainment of its objectives. 


Field Visits 


There is no doubt that four 10-minute field visits each day are 
more valuable than one 50-minute visit and require no more time. 
Employers are not anixous to chat at great length with a field 
visitor. Most visitors can accomplish their purpose in a very 
short time.—‘‘A Field Visit Quota,” Flashes, South Dakota State 
Employment Service, August 12, 1938. 
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The Contributions of Psychology to 
Guidance and Placement 


By Dr. JosEpH V. HANNA 
Department of Psychology, Washington Square College, New York University, New York City 


HE CONTRIBUTIONS of psychology to guid- 

ance and placement are many. It is 
neither possible nor desirable to attempt to 
identify and describe all contributions that 
are primarily psychological as apart from 
other contributions that are equally as essen- 
tial. Psychology does not exist in a vacuum. 
Psychological factors are inextricably inter- 
woven with other factors. It is just as essen- 
tial for the psychologist to recognize the sig- 
nificance of these other factors; such as, for 
example, the availability of jobs within a 
certain field, as it is for him to be especially 
competent in analyzing the nature of the in- 
dividual. 

Psychology, however, has made definite con- 
tributions to the art of interviewing, the un- 
derstanding of the motives and interests of the 
individual, to the more objective appraisal of 
the individual’s qualities through testing, and 
the examination and weighting of other avail- 
able objective information. To the more 
specific contribution—the analysis of the in- 
dividual—the present paper is primarily de- 
voted. The need for emphasizing this partic- 
ular contribution to guidance is, in the writer’s 
opinion, most pressing. The need arises out 
of the overemphasis of vocational information 
and job descriptions and the lack of adequate 
consideration of the individual’s aptitudes, 
basic motives, and logical interests, which has 
been, in general, all too characteristic of the 
guidance movement. 


“Objective Picture’ Aided by Tests 


In the appraisal of the individual, aptitude 
testing becomes necessary for several reasons. 
Existing information of an objective sort is 
generally too sketchy or narrow in range to 





give the kind of picture of the individual that 
is necessary in assisting him to relate himself 
to the vocational world. In many cases 
there is a total absence of anything approach- 
ing an objective record of the individual’s 
school accomplishment and of his past voca- 
tional experience. For many these items of 
information are so sketchy as to leave doubt 
as to their accuracy and validity. At best, 
however, such records indicate the nature of 
the individual’s performance within a rather 
narrow range, and need to be supplemented 
by data covering a wider variety of his apti- 
tudes, interests, personality qualities, and the 
like. 

Furthermore, in the process of counseling 
one encounters that rather universal ten- 
dency among human beings to overestimate 
themselves on those qualities upon which 
society places a rather high premium and to 
underestimate themselves on qualities which 
are generally regarded as antisocial, undesir- 
able, or which constitute a vocational handi- 
cap. Some persons tend to oversell them- 
selves in impressions made during superficial 
interviews; others give a too inadequate im- 
pression of qualities possessed. Many of the 
expressed interests in different fields of work 
are rationalized due to social, economic, and 
family regimentation. Facing all these limi- 
tations in the interview, the counselor must 
have at hand objective and valid information 
about the client. Results from a battery of 
tests applicable to the client contribute 
essentially to such an objective picture. 

A program of diversified tests that can be 
administered within a few hours will yield 
scores that are significant in relation to suc- 
cess in a fairly representative range of basic 
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occupational fields. It should, of course, be 
recognized that it is neither possible nor de- 
sirable to guide an individual into any one 
specific job. If the counselor is able to assist 
his client into the general field that seems the 
most suited to his situation, aptitudes, and 
interests, his specific place in this field may 
properly be left to further exploration and 
try-out. One of the more helpful services the 
counselor can render his client is to assist him 
to eliminate unsuitable types of work that are 
being considered on the basis of rationalized 
interests. An adequate testing program can 
render splendid service in this connection. 
While it should be recognized that the valid- 
ity of test scores is not usually high—it usually 
varies from rather low to fair for the different 
tests—yet accumulation of such scores be- 
comes significant when considered in relation 
to such other data as may be obtained. The 
test scores may enable the counselor to be 
more certain about other items of the record, 
or of his appraisal of the expressed interests of 
the client. Frequently test scores will sug- 
gest additional avenues for further examina- 
tion. They should perhaps never be used 
exclusively of other kinds of information. 


Tests Range From General to Specific 


A well-rounded testing program will in- 
clude tests of general intelligence, tests of a 
range of several types of more restricted apti- 
tudes in the mechanical, clerical, and other 
fields. For smaller groups with more special- 
ized interests, tests of scientific aptitude, musi- 
cal aptitude, engineering aptitude, and the 
like can be provided in relation to more re- 
stricted needs. The program will also in- 
clude blanks for the comparison of the interests 
of the client with those of successfully em- 
ployed persons in a variety of fields of work 
in which he is interested. It may also provide 
tests that attempt to measure certain person- 
ality traits of the individual. Until we have 
more valid bases for appraisal, these latter 
tests should be used with the greatest of cau- 


tion, and results should be interpreted only 
as a part of the accumulated data that may 
show something of the individual’s person- 
ality in relation to success in different fields 
of work. If, for example, the client is averse 
to meeting and dealing with people, a score 
indicating dominance of extroversion is per- 
haps not an asset in relation to the selling of 
life insurance. A score indicating high self- 
sufficiency may not mean that the individual 
will be independent in a way that will reflect 
credit upon himself in a social or occupational 
situation. 

No specific test batteries will be suggested 
here due to space limitations. The availa- 
bility of several up-to-date references make 
the listing of such batteries unnecessary. 
Reference is.made to only-a few of the better 
references on testing.! 


Test Results Should Not be Overemphasized 


Any discussion of the application of apti- 
tude testing in the process of guidance must 
not overlook the dangerous emphasis on 
testing as such in certain so-called guidance 
programs at the present time. There is a 
tendency on the part of untrained guidance 
workers who have little or no psychological 
training or background to rush into the 
wholesale application of testing, in the 
absence of other adequate bases for construc- 
tive guidance procedure. ‘There is also some 
evidence for believing that those who are 
better trained in testing than in emotions, 
motives, and interests tend to overemphasize 
test results in relation to other equally im- 
portant kinds of information about the indi- 
vidual. There is no dearth of examples of 
such overemphasis of test results. Take, for 
example, the case of the 40-year-old man 
who was advised to become a mechanic. 
This man had never shown the slightest 
tendency toward interest in mechanics. He 
had never read mechanical magazines. He 
had never tried to make repairs around the 
house. If his automobile developed the 


1W. V. Bingham, Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing, Harpers, 1937. 
Helen J. Green, and Isabel R. Berman, A Manual of Selected Occupational Tests for Use in Public Em- 











ployment Offices, University of Minnesota Press, 1932. 
D.G. Paterson, G. G. Schneider, and E.G. Williamson, Student Guidance Techniques, McGraw-Hill, 1938. 
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slightest trouble, he was helpless until he 
called a mechanic. Yet the field of mechanics 
had been suggested to him as a suitable 
occupation simply because he happened to 
do reasonably well on a battery of mechanical 
tests. This case represents an overemphasis 
of test scores to the exclusion of a correspond- 
ing emphasis of basic motives, interests, and 
habit organization. 

The psychologist’s major function in the 
process of guidance is to make interpretations 
which will assist the client in making a more 
adequate and real appraisal of himself in 


relation to different kinds of work. This 
assistance can be rendered only through 
careful examination and appraisal of a con- 
siderable range of information. Decisions 
based on a too narrow segment of such in- 
formation, whether test scores, school grades, 
ratings by teachers, parents, or friends, is 
akin to charlatanism; or at best represent 
malpractice in dealing with our youth and 
more mature clients. The program that is 
based on all of these types of information, 
however, helps fundamentally to establish 
greatly needed frontiers in the field of 
guidance. 


California’s Migratory Labor Problem 


By W. V. ALLEN 
Supervisor, Farm Placement Service for California 


N THE years prior to 1935 California’s agri- 

cultural labor supply was adequate for the 
needs of the State. Perhaps the only diffi- 
culty the farmers experienced in securing 
their farm workers was the inadequate direc- 
tion of migratory workers to growers through- 
out the State at times when their help was 
needed in the harvesting of their crops. Fine 
direction of workers to growers was exper- 
ienced, however, in a few districts, notably in 
the San Joaquin Valley. 

In 1935 farm workers in ever-increasing 
numbers invaded California. They came 
from all sections of the United States, but 
principally from the so-called drought States. 
They were attracted to California by the 
higher farm wages paid in this State, by better 
living conditions and housing accommoda- 
tions furnished by the growers, by the fact 
that California’s agriculture is a year-round 
activity and is not confined to the spring and 
summer months, and by a variety of other 
reasons. 

Reports from the border quarantine stations 
show that in 1936, 97,642 people entered 
California by automobile, through the border 
check stations, in search of manual employ- 

88082—38——2 


ment. Many of them were experienced agri- 
cultural workers in their home States. In 
1936 California’s cotton and other crop 
acreages, which require a large amount of 
hand labor, had been increased and, for that 
reason, a majority of these people were able 
to find agricultural employment in this State, 
although their employment forced many local 
residents to apply for relief. 


Migration from Drought Areas 


In 1937, 104,976 people entered California 
from all States through the border check sta- 
tions; and again a majority were from the 
drought areas. These experienced agricul- 
tural workers were able to find employment, 
too, because once more California’s cotton 
and other crop acreages were increased. 
These out-of-State people, destitute and des- 
perate for work, were on hand when agricul- 
tural jobs were available, and were willing to 
work for less than the going wage. The 
result again was that many of California’s 
own agricultural workers were obliged to 
seek public relief. 

The prospect for the balance of 1938 is not 
bright. In compliance with the Crop Control 
Act, California has reduced its cotton acreage 
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from 612,000 acres in 1937 to an acreage for 
1938 estimated at 364,200. The large acre- 
age taken out of cotton in 1938 was re- 
planted to barley, alfalfa, and similar crops 
that do not require a large amount of hand 
labor. Obviously, therefore, employment 
possibilities in agriculture in California have 
been reduced materially. Some authorities 
on California’s agriculture estimate that from 
25,000 to 35,000 less workers will be employed 
in cotton alone in 1938 than had worked in 
that crop in 1937 in this State. 

To those destitute migrants in California 
who have not established residence to become 
eligible for relief, the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration offers emergency relief allowances. 
We realize that penniless migrants, without 
means of support, need and should have as- 
sistance, but this form of relief is simply one 
more ray of hope to out-of-State people, who 
perhaps for years have harbored in their 
minds the idea of migrating to California, 
urged on by their friends in this State who 
have painted in glowing colors California’s 
equable climate, reasonably favorable living 
conditions, and high agricultural wages. 


Surplus of Labor Supply Causes 
Reduced Wages 


All these factors contribute to California’s 
surplus of labor. With this surplus, logically, 
comes a reduction in farm wages. This year 
in some sections of the State farm wages have 
been reduced 5 to 10 cents an hour. Non- 
resident workers are willing to work for the 
reduced wages, but State residents, eligible 
for relief and W. P. A. work assignments, do 
not wish to accept less earnings in agriculture. 

Despite reports to the contrary, agriculture 
in California has been kind to its workers. 
It pays the highest wage of any agricultural 
State in the Nation. In most cases it fur- 
nished very good housing facilities to its mi- 
gratory workers. We believe that California 
farmers generally wish to maintain their high 
wage scale, but unless and until this whole- 
sale migration of indigent workers to the 
State stops, with its attendant ramifications 
in the spreading of disease and the resultant 
burden of increased taxation upon our grow- 


ers to care for these people, fair agricultural 
wages cannot prevail. 


Farm Placement Service Works With 
Other States 


California farmers have been blamed un- 
justifiably for the unprecedented influx of 
agricultural workers to the State during the 
past few years. It has been alleged that 
growers in certain areas of California have 
advertised for labor in the “dust bowl” area. 
But at the instigation of the farm placement 
service in California thorough investigation 
of these statements has been made. Direc- 
tors of State employment services in the Mid- 
dle West, in their desire to give us complete 
cooperation, have had newspapers through- 
out their States searched for such ads, but to 
date not even one advertisement of that na- 
ture has been found. We believe responsi- 
bility for the influx lies not with our growers, 
but with individual farm laborers who have 
come here from other States and, having been 
able to maintain themselves, have written to 
friends and relatives at home, exaggerating 
the ease with which they have found work or 
have secured relief, to the end that their 
friends and relatives will join them here. 

It is true that unscrupulous labor contrac- 
tors, in two known instances, have solicited 
farm workers in the Middle and South West 
to come to California for agricultural work. 
They were prompted to do so by their own 
selfish interests. In each of these two cases 
the State labor commissioner has taken 
effective action, so that similar activity will 
not take place, it is believed, for a long time 
to come. 

Obviously, California cannot and should 
not continue to be obliged to care for desti- 
tute out-of-State people within its borders. 
The California Citizens’ Association—a State- 
wide organization—has become interested in 
this problem and is preparing to appeal to 
the Federal Government to stop further 
migration, by providing for prospective 
migrants in their home communities in such 
manner that the long trek across plains, 
mountains, and desert to inevitable disap- 
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pointment in the Golden State would be not 
only undesirable but inadvisable. Some of 
California’s leading agriculturists and civic- 
minded citizens believe the solution lies in 
part in an arrangement between the United 
States Employment Service and the Farm 
Security Administration whereby emergency 
relief allowance would not be advanced to 
any migrant who does not possess a referral 
card or other documentary evidence from his 
home State employment office showing that 
he is traveling to a specific job in California. 


State Directors Cooperate to Stop Migration 


Early in April of this year, when it became 
evident that concerted effort on the part of 
everyone concerned with the problem was 
necessary to cope even partially with this 
overwhelming situation, the farm placement 
service in California, after conferences with 
officials of the California State Chamber of 
Commerce, the Associated Farmers of Cali- 
fornia, Inc., and other groups concluded 
that the progressively increasing problem 
which the migratory worker places upon Cali- 
fornia’s agriculture must be dealt with im- 
mediately and as effectively as the facilities 
at their disposal would permit. 

Accordingly, through the national head- 
quarters of the farm placement service in 
Washington, D. C., directors of State em- 
ployment services disseminated, through their 
local employment offices, personal contact, 
the press, and the radio the true facts con- 
cerning employment conditions in Cali- 
fornia’s agriculture. They emphasized that 
additional migration to this State would 
work a hardship on the migrants themselves 
and would place agricultural workers in the 
State in a precarious condition so far as their 
employment opportunities are concerned. 
The following statistics show that already 


this publicity has attained its purpose to 
some degree. 

Through the border quarantine stations 
21,773 people entered California during the 
first 3 months of 1938 seeking manual em- 
ployment. For the same period in 1937, 
16,772 persons entered the State, through the 
border check stations, also in search of work. 
In other words, 5,001 or 23 percent more 
individuals came to California from January 
to March 1938 than came during the same 
period in 1937. The increase seemed 
appalling. 


Cooperative Efforts Show Result 


In April and May 1938, however, after 
our campaign started to have State employ- 
ment services in the Middle West publicize 
the inadvisability of migration to California, 
only 10,790 workers migrated to California, 
whereas in 1937, for the same 2 months, 
13,854 crossed California’s borders by auto- 
mobile in search of work. 

What the ultimate result of this counter- 
publicity will be in offsetting the many 
inducements California has to offer people 
in the Middle West who wish to come to this 
State, we cannot say, but the effectiveness of 
this publicity in its early stages cannot be 
denied—the figures show the result. They 
are a real tribute to the interest Employment 
Service personnel have in the organization 
in its Nation-wide aspect, without which our 
task would be almost impossible to accomplish. 

We wish to acknowledge with thanks the 
cooperation of the directors of State employ- 
ment services and their staffs, who have 
publicized the true facts concerning employ- 
ment in California’s agriculture, and to 
express the hope that they will continue their 
concerted attack to the end that California’s 
migratory labor problem may be solved. 
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Administrative Uses of Active File 
Information 


By Eucene D. VINOGRADOFF 


Statistician, United States Employment Service 


N THE August issue of the EMPLOYMENT 

ServicE News some simple adjustments 
of the active file were outlined and discussed. 
These adjustments smoothed out some of the 
fluctuations of the active file caused by 
administrative procedures, thus making the 
monthly figures more truly representative of 
employment conditions. 


Employment and Production Levels 


Of what practical uses are these corrected 
file figures? Obviously, if an administrator 
knows how many people are seeking work 
through his office and what types of workers 
they are, he knows the primary facts concern- 
ing his available labor supply. Likewise, if 
an administrator knows the approximate level 
of employment and production, he knows, in 
a general way, that there should be more or 
fewer applicants seeking work in the near 
future. He cannot be sure of the exact 
changes in the number of registrants because 
of the administrative and other influences 
previously discussed.' He needs a series of 
figures that is long enough, or stable enough, 
for reliable comparison with a business or 
employment index. This need is filled by the 
corrected active file. 

On a national scale the corrected file 
begins in September 1934 and continues, with 
appropriate adjustments for the W. P. A. 
relief registrations, through to the present. 
It can be compared to any standard index of 


industrial production, employment, or unem- 
ployment. 

Chart I, section A, shows the corrected 
active file, the index of industrial production 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics estimates of nonagricultural em- 
ployment. The latter two curves have been 
plotted inversely because, as they rise (i. e. 
as production and employment increase), 
the active file declines. The Federal Re- 
serve index was drawn with a lag of 2 months, 
that is, the July figure of the index of a year 
is plotted against the September point of the 
active file of the same year, because experi- 
ence has shown that it takes that long for the 
active file to reflect changes in the level of 
production. 


Correlation of Production Index and 
Active File 


It will be observed that the production 
index and the file curves agree quite closely 
with respect to trend and direction of change. 
The file figures, during the period shown, did 
not respond readily to relatively sharp, 
short-time changes in the volume of produc- 
tion, but the general agreement is clear. 
It is obvious that as production increased 
during 1936 and 1937, the number of appli- 
cants listed in the active file declined, and 


_the movements of the index lead the move- 


ments of the file by some 2 or 3 months.? 


1 See The Effects of Administrative Procedures on the Active File, EmpLoyMENT SERvicE News, July 1938. 
2 The correlations of the corrected active file and the index of industrial production (unadjusted) of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System are as follows: 





File period 


Index period N. Lag R, 





September 1934 to September 1937_________-_- 
September 1934 to September 1937_____.____- 





July 1934 to July 1937__-_......_-_..-.---- 37 
June 1934 to June 1937__.......---.-.-_-- 37 


2 mete... <5... 
> monte. .......... 
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This lag is important. It means that if the 
production index figure for any one date is 
known, the direction of change and the ap- 
proximate amount of change in the file figure 
2 or 3 months later may be estimated. Thus 
an administrator who has access to a good 
production index? to which the corrected 
active file of the district has a close correla- 
tion will know in general terms what the 
movements of the active file will be 2 or 3 
months in the future. 


Community Conditions Affect Time Lag 

Naturally the extent of the time lag be- 
tween an index and the file will vary with 
local conditions. It will depend on such fac- 
tors as the sensitivity of the index to changes 
in production and employment, the prompt- 
ness of registration of unemployed workers, 
whether unemployment benefits are being 
paid and the extent of their coverage, acces- 
sibility of the employment offices to unem- 
ployed workers, and local employment cus- 
toms and habits. However, once the lag is 
determined, an estimate of the future be- 
havior of the file is possible. 

A decline in production foretells a rise in 
the active file because (1) applications will 
increase as employed workers lose their jobs 
and (2) cancelations and placements will fall 
off as unemployed workers fail to obtain re- 
employment. When the registration peak 
comes, an administrator knows that personnel 
time has to be carefully scheduled in order to 
keep the file clear of lapsed applications. 
Conversely an indicated decline of the file 
usually accompanies a decline of applications 
and an increase of cancelations and place- 
ments. A decline of applications due to rising 
employment is, more or less, beyond Em- 
ployment Service control; but an increased 
volume of cancelations requires thorough re- 
views of the active file, while placement 
volume can be considerably affected by an 
enlarged field-visiting and public-relations 
program. In either case a pending increase 
or decrease of the file provides a clue to the 





type of Employment Service activity that 
will be required. 


Trend of Local Labor Market 


This discussion has touched upon the direct 
usefulness of the corrected active file to the 
Employment Service. The Employment 
Service, to be an effective placement agency, 
depends, to some degree, upon its prestige 
in the local community. People look to it 
not only as an agency through which a place- 
ment or an unemployment compensation 
benefit may be obtained but as an institution 
which is a source of intormation concerning 
the trends and characteristics of the local 
labor market. 

One of the most valuable types of labor- 
market information is the trend of unemploy- 
ment. This trend is a very important item of 
information, since a change in the volume of 
unemployment directly affects the economy 
of a community. Given a certain level of 
unemployment, the community, through its 
relief agencies and public-works program, 
works out an adjustment to the situation. 
An increase in unemployment requires cor- 
responding readjustments, while a decline of 
unemployment indicates an economic revival 
of the community. The direction and rate 
or trend of change therefore are of great 
importance. 

From the correlation of the corrected active 
file and the Federal Reserve index of produc- 
tion, it appears that the corrected file is a 
good indicator of the direction and trend of 
unemployment. Curve 2 (chart I, section A) 
also shows the estimates of nonagricultural 
employment made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (plotted inversely). It is evident 
that the adjusted active file closely approxi- 
mates the trends and general movements of 
this inverse curve although the estimates ex- 
clude agricultural workers while the file in- 
cludes them. The agreement of the two 
curves indicates that the file reflects the 
general trend of unemployment. 


3 Any reliable index whose variations precede changes of the number listed in the active file can be used. 
An index that ‘“‘leads” by several months should be selected for forecasting. 
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CHART I — COMPARISONS OF THE ACTIVE FILE 


Section A 








COMPARISON OF ACTIVE FILE 
WITH 
ESTIMATES OF NON-AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT (8.L.S) 
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Part B (chart I) shows several well-known 
estimates of unemployment and the corrected 
active file. The direction and trend of the 
three curves agree very well. The active 
file is somewhat sluggish in reflecting short- 
time variations of the unemployment indices 
and at no time reaches the total figures shown 
by either of them, partly because, before 
January 1938, registration in public employ- 
ment offices was on a purely voluntary basis 
in all States except Wisconsin.* It is also 
evident that the active file declined at a 
somewhat faster rate than the estimates of 
unemployment during 1936 and 1937. 





With due regard for these differences, the 
active file showed essentially the same trends 
and major movements of unemployment as 
portrayed by the estimates. 

In summary, the corrected file may be use- 
ful at least for two distinct purposes: First, to 
estimate the work loads that the Employ- 
ment Service will have to face in the near 
future; second, as an indicator of the trends 
and major variations in the volume of unem- 
ployment. Analysis of the figures of each 
area will establish the extent of its usefulness 
to each local administrator. 


4 Wisconsin began paying unemployment compensation in July 1936 
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A Week of Specialized Promotion 


By Marjorie HAMMOND 
Adminstrative Office, Ohio State Employment Service 


N INTENSIVE Campaign called the “‘Give- 

a-Job” week by the Columbus office 

of the Ohio State Employment Service was 

highly successful in its promotion of friend- 

liness for and familiarity with the local em- 
ployment office. 

Promotion plans were conceived and exe- 
cuted by Kenneth M. Jones, in the junior 
department of the Columbus office. The 
week of April 9 to 16 was selected for various 
reasons, especially because most housewives 
were engaged in spring house-cleaning activ- 
ities. 

Planning the Campaign 

Promise of free time on the ‘radio spurred 
activity. Form letters were prepared, which 
were mailed to florists, service stations, fac- 
tories, and grocers in advance of the cam- 
paign. As the campaign started, press releas- 
es were mailed to suburban newspapers, 
informing the housewives in outlying areas 
of the availability of efficient domestic work- 
ers. Field contact men and interviewers of 
the office planned extensive employer-visit- 
ing programs during the week. 

One of the leading Columbus newspapers 
agreed to help sponsor the campaign. Em- 
phasis was placed on the availability of 
applicants to do odd jobs; but, wherever 
possible, notices of the variety of occupations 
listed with the employment service were 
included. Mention of relief or charity was 
avoided, and an effort was made to keep the 
Give-a-Job Week on a basis of the activity 
of the employment office as a community 


service. 
Daily Broadcasts 


The campaign was initiated on a radio 
station. Speeches were made by the mayor 
of the city, the editor of a newspaper, the 


president of a leading women’s organization, 
and the manager of the local employment 
office. 

These addresses emphasized the number 
of jobs that would be created by the clean- 
ing and repairing of homes and gardens in 
the city, and the abundance of all types of 
workers registered in the local employment 
office. 


- 


Senior interviewers from the various de- 
partments of the employment office gave 5- 
minute radio talks during the week. They 
described the range of occupations repre- 
sented by applicants in their own divisions. 
The announcer on the program frequently 
requested them to describe unusual or out- 
standing placements. At the end of each 
day’s program, several unfilled job openings 
were listed in the hope that the broadcast 
might be heard by persons who had not yet 
registered with the local office, but who might 
be qualified to fill the job openings. Inter- 
viewers later reported that highly qualified 
applicants were registering in order that they 
might be considered for the job openings. 

Twelve spot announcements were made on 
the radio during each day of the week’s 
campaign. The address and telephone num- 
ber of the employment office were clearly 
repeated in each announcement. 

Promotion frequently is a matter of repe- 
tition. It is possible that many people 
remembered the telephone number of the 
office before the end of the week. Many of 
them used it. 


Newspaper Cooperation 


Newspaper stories described the functions 
and operations of the employment office. 
Photographs accompanied the feature stories. 
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One print depicted an applicant in an inter- 
view in the employment office; another 
showed a worker on the job after he was 
placed through the Give-a-Job Week cam- 
paign. An editorial and a cartoon were in- 
cluded in the information drive. 

Attention was called to the cleaning, gar- 
dening, and repairing jobs which would open 
up during spring housecleaning. One story 
played up fire prevention to eliminate haz- 
ards like rubbish stored in attics and base- 
ments. To give his news stories a general 
appeal, the reporter assigned to cover the 
Give-a-Job Week campaign thought it best 
to place more emphasis on domestic and un- 
skilled labor workers. An effort was made to 
call public attention to the fact that skilled, 
professional, and other workers were also 
available. Staff members of the employment 
office submitted a press release in which they 
described one or two applicants who were 
qualified for specialized positions. The story 
was printed as a feature about workers who 
took stop-gap jobs until employment oppor- 
tunities opened for them in their own pro- 
fessional lines. 

Results of the Campaign 

An evaluation of the results of Give-a-Job 

Week placements can only be estimated, since 


no system had been set up for checking the 
number of orders received as a direct result 
of the public relations drive. The gain in 
placement was immediately noticed and was 
maintained at an increased rate after the 
campaign was completed. Most of the 
placements, naturally, were temporary, al- 
though several regular placements were made 
that could be credited to the radio programs. 

The indirect results of such a concentrated 
campaign are more important than the actual 
placements made during the week. They are 
difficult to measure, consisting as they do of 
more favorable impressions in the minds of 
some who may have been indifferent to the 
Service. Interest was reawakened in em- 
ployers who formerly used the Service. In- 
formation concerning the Service was brought 
to many persons for the first time through the 
media of radio, newspaper, and word-of- 
mouth advertising. 

Promotion plans of this kind can be used at 
frequent intervals by a local employment 
office. This plan is but a suggestion of the 
variety of methods which may be used to in- 
duce the working and employing public to 
make more consistent use of the community 
employment office. 


Placements 


It isn’t so much the spectacular work done by the Service that 
measures its real worth as the day-by-day placements that are ever 
increasing innumber. Just recently a happy, bright-eyed woman 
came to the office. Her first remark was, “‘No, I’m not looking 
for work for myself. I am still on the job where the Service placed 
me 2 years ago.”’ Such placements, and there are many of them 
known to the interviewers, make us realize that the work of such 
an organization as the State employment service really supplies a 
great human need. Through the work done by the Service, in- 
dividuals are made to realize their own ability to do a job well, 
faith and courage are renewed, and, as heads of families are re- 
turned to work, broken homes are reestablished and family ties 
are rejuvenated.—‘Five Years of Interviewing,” by Rachel Car- 
penter, Employment Service Digest, New Hampshire State Employ- 


ment Service, July 1938. 














HE RATE of private placements during 
{eee month of July was 1.7 percent higher 
than in June although there was a slight de- 
crease in the volume of total placements 
through the Employment Service for that 
month. This is the first time since 1935 that 
the July placement rate has increased from 
June. A total of 226,855 placements of all 
types were made.' The volume of current 
applications received during the month de- 
clined moderately but the active file increased 
to a total of 8,081,626. This is the ninth con- 
secutive monthly gain in the active file and 
brings it to the highest level since May 1936. 

Gains in the rate of private placements were 
reported in 31 States, the greatest being re- 
ported in the West North Central area and in 
New England. It is significant to note that 
the gain in private placements was confined 
to jobs of regular duration (that is, those 
which are expected to last in excess of 1 
month) and that the rate of increase for men 
was twice as high as that for women. Nor- 
mally during periods of declining placements 
Employment Service records show that the 
greatest declines are found in regular jobs and 
that the decreases of the placements of men 
are larger than for women. Men were 
placed in 90,146 private jobs and women in 
65,896. In addition to these placements, 
employment offices made 70,813 placements 
in public employment. 

The rate of total current applications for 
jobs dropped 3.2 percent. This decline was 
accounted for by a drop of 6.5 percent in the 
daily rate of new applications, while the rate 
of renewals increased 1.4 percent. Of the 
1,237,665 applications which were received, 
703,996 were from new applicants and 533,- 
669 were renewals. Despite the decline in 
daily rate, the volume of new applications 
represented an increase of 138 percent over 
the volume recorded for July 1937. 

During July, 10,512,487 personal visits 
were received at the public employment 


1 Hawaii statistics for July not included. 
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Private Placement Rate Rises in July 


offices. The facilities of the Employment 
Service in July included 1,607 full-time offices 
and 1,868 points served through itinerant 
facilities. 

The active file at the end of July was 63.6 
percent above the level reported in July 
1937, 1 year earlier. Included were applica- 
tions of 6,361,894 men, a gain of 3.1 percent 
from the number reported 1 month earlier, 
and 1,719,732 applications of women, a gain 
of 3.8 percent from June 1938. 

The number of veterans seeking work 
through the Employment Service declined 
during July. At the month end, 434,651 
veterans were registered, a drop of 1.8 per- 
cent during the month. A total of 11,722 
placements of veterans were.reported in July, 
6,476 of which were in private employment. 


TasBLe 1.—Sammary of Operations of United 
States Employment Service, July 1938 











| 
| | Percent of change from— 





Activity | Number | 
| June July July 
i938! | 1937 | 1936 








Total applications. ------ |1, 237, 665 —3.2) +85.9 +47. 5 


1 5 

New applications __- -| 703, 996 —6.5 |+138.6 +77.5 
Renewals._._.....---| 533, 669 +1.4 | +44.0 +20. 6 
Total placements __---_- | 226, 855 —1.5 | —33.5 —48.2 
DES Sn cacate ae | 156,042 | +1.7 | —24.8 +32. 3 


PS | 70,813 | —8.0| —47.0| —77.9 
Active file (month end)--|8, 081,626 | +3.3 | +63.6| +20.0 














1 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 
2 Includes relief placements. 


TaBLe 2.—Summary of Veteran’s Activities, 

















July 1938 
| Percent of change from— 
Activity | Number 

June July July 

19381 1937 1936 
Total applications. --- 3 47, 256 +0.5 | +36.9 +15.6 
New applications__.-. 20, 985 -~3.0 |+137. 3 +84. 3 
Renewals__________- 26, 271 +3.4 +2.4 —10.9 
Total placements_--_-__- 11, 722 —8.3 | —41.4 —55.0 
Private.......- eK 6, 476 —5.6 | —35.3 +49.0 
| 3 eee 5,246 | —11.4 | —47.5 —75.8 
Active file (month end)__| 434, 651 —1.8 | +63.8 +13.5 

















1 Adjusted for nmber of working days in month. 
2 Includes relief placements. 
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TasLe 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, July 1938 

































































TOTAL 
Placements Applications 
- i , 
Division and State wane a New an at, Personal 
; 31. 1938 Visits 
Total Percent Reguler Public Total Percent , 
Number yo (over 1 Number om 
June! month) June! 
United States ?_ _/226, 855 |156, 042 +2 | 71,452 | 70, 813 |128, 378 1, 237, 665 |703, 996 —6 |8, 081, 626 |10, 512, 487 
New England__________ 10, 655 7, 402 +20} 5,518 | 3,253] 4,360 63,711 | 38,455 —36 | 768,968 | 1,090, 520 
ae 2, 296 1, 291 +25 1, 135 1, 005 1, 356 9,509 | 3,724 —24 45, 103 87, 676 
New Hampshire__._| 1, 861 1, 372 +33 877 489 743 6,177 | 2,021 —47 45, 573 52, 697 
Vermont .......... 1,010 628 +4 459 382 270 3, 393 1, 439 mS 18, 122 18, 240 
Massachusetts - __ __ 1, 646 1, 119 +4 830 527 908 22,692 | 15, 862 —26 | 379,750 527, 861 
Rhode Island_____- 741 612 +9 448 129 223 7,456 | 5,715 —61 95, 244 161, 010 
Connecticut _____-_ 3, 101 2, 380 +28 1, 769 721 860 14,484 | 9, 694 —31 185, 176 243, 036 
Middle Atlantic___- 25, 962 | 19, 911 —1 | 9,829] 6,051 | 9,466 262, 839 |152, 286 —25 |2, 194, 270 | 3, 138 251 
New York________- 12,793 | 9,916 —13 | 4,894] 2,877 1, 568 138, 905 | 72, 422 —38 | 637,374 | 1,916, 926 
New Jersey________ 3,624 | 3, 307 +18 1, 444 317 | 3,493 28, 900 | 13, 465 —29 | 237,380 74, 487 
Pennsylvania_-_____ 9,545 | 6,688 +14 | 3,491 | 2,857] 4,405 95, 034 | 66, 399 —2 |1, 319, 516 | 1, 146, 838 
East North Central_____ 32,711 | 24, 636 —O0 | 12,737 | 8,075 | 21,049 325, 314 |205, 391 +20 |1, 674, 816 | 1, 609, 127 
OR rcseacsccoss|. HOI Soe —5 | 2,485 | 2,712 | 5,917 49, 600 | 29,754 —8 | 460,813 204, 049 
Tadiana.....5..<<< 4,319 | 3,712 —9 | 2,316 607 | 4,510 37, 366 | 25,057 —26 | 207,181 406, 805 
TINIE oc oe 10,296 | 8, 727 —2 | 3,783 1,569 | 5, 804 54, 253 | 25,112 +11 324, 916 171, 790 
Michigan___..____- 3, 763 2, 556 +25 1, 483 1,207 | 2,298 144, 916 |109, 496 +66 | 541, 849 618, 753 
Wisconsin_________ 6,407 | 4,427 +6} 2,670} 1,980] 2,520 39,179 | 15,972 +0] 140,057 207, 730 
West North Central____| 33, 262 | 21, 643 +61 9,720 | 11,619 | 16, 669 90,915 | 43, 107 —7 | 689, 169 461, 378 
Minnesota.....-.._| 7,565 | 5, 868 +54] 2,818 | ~ 1,697] 6,249 19,156 | 9,980 —12 | 210,676 174, 452 
oC ae 7,240 | 4, 360 +48 1,336 | 2,880] 2,838 19,198 | 8,488 —16 91, 898 126, 826 
nessun. ..=.-.-. 3,402 | 2,458 +4] 1,217 944 | 2,815 24, 574 | 12, 858 —4 | 206,078 58, 810 
North Dakota- -___-_ 5,505 | 4722 +263 3, 033 783 1, 202 7, 593 3, 788 +84 30, 669 31, 768 
South Dakota__-_- 2, 053 1, 047 +72 429 | 1,006 442 3, 299 1, 498 —22 39, 113 14, 781 
Nebraska... ...__- 4, 402 1, 930 +56 563 2,472 | 2,109 8,050 | 2,984 —20 53, 940 30, 353 
Lo ee 3, 095 1, 258 +6 324 1,837 | 1,014 9, 045 3, 511 —7 56, 795 24, 388 
South Atlantic......_._] 27,221 | 14,921 +4] 8,962 | 12,300 | 11, 941 141, 235 | 82, 738 —8 | 991,353 | 1, 343, 009 
Delaware...._.__- 1, 194 798 —7 370 396 315 3, 490 1, 525 +21 14, 415 12, 947 
Maryland_______ -_| 2,966] 2,243 +15 1, 564 723 1, 214 17,469 | 8, 358 —32 99, 587 216, 187 
District of Colum- 
ee 1,796 | 1,689 -19 823 107 320 9,716 | 5,387 +6 51, 728 69, 600 
Wirgities ...--5<cec 4, 203 2, 308 +41 1,778 1,895 | 2,167 20, 042 | 11,047 +2 89, 813 170, 646 
West Virginia______ 2,947 | 1,227 +8 790 | 1,720] 1,500 16, 330 | 10,922 —37 | 230, 841 308, 936 
North Carolina.___| 6,569 | 4,390 +13 | 2,736} 2,179] 1,870 28, 671 | 16, 733 —14 | 170,584 420, 033 
South Carolina____- 2, 128 647 —3 226 | 1, 481 857 14,442 | 9,172 +24 90, 251 71, 555 
Oe ee 4, 248 1, 619 +4 675 | 2,629] 3,519 22,927 | 13, 601 +27 148, 647 52, 331 
Piorida........-.. 1,170 er 0; 1,170 179 8,148 | 5,993 +5 95, 487 20, 774 
East South Central____- 15,192 | 6,268 +2] 4,597] 8,924] 4,192 79,973 | 48, 581 +1 537, 876 592, 850 
Kentucky.........| 2, 737 655 —14 283 | 2,082 454 15,517 | 8, 641 +8 120, 931 30, 184 
Tennessee________- 3,667 | 2,174 —3 1, 528 1, 493 1, 699 15,025 | 10, 607 —6 167, 003 227, 243 
Alabama-____- .-| 2,786 1 322 —20 989 | 1, 464 976 22, 216 | 14, 220 —14 177, 741 204, 620 
Mississippi ___- --} GO082 1 2.117 +40} 1,797 | 3,885 1, 063 27,215 | 15, 113 +21 72, 201 130, 803 
West South Central. ___| 37, 550 | 29, 838 —20 | 7,487 | 7,712 | 35,520 112, 734 | 56, 727 -1 471, 516 955, 569 
Arkansas_.........| 2,491 2, 069 -19 408 422 1, 779 6,452 | 3,409 —26 70, 538 22, 676 
Louisiana. _..____- 2,610 | 1,927 +7] 1,289 683 1, 899 21, 808 | 14,690 —0O]} 124,018 149, 331 
Oklahoma.--__-___- 2, 763 1, 826 —63 473 937 1, 240 10,318 | 4,919 +11 35, 247 37, 791 
Texas.....-.....--] 29/686: | 24 016 —14] 5,317] 5,670 | 30,602 74, 156 | 33, 709 —O} 241,713 745, 771 
Mountain_____________ 17,215 | 11,921 —2] 4,583 | 5,294] 8 236 48, 790 | 19,718 —10} 211, 134 256, 490 - 
Montana... --___-_- 2, 582 1, 499 —8 846 | 1,083 1, 509 6,080 | 3,209 -—7 37, 665 31, 096 
Idaho___. 2,680 | 1,625 —27 490 1, 055 1, 404 9, 389 | 2,000 —36 12, 482 29, 422 
Wyoming... ______- 1, 346 615 +24 369 731 368 4,731 940 -19 7, 488 15, 624 
Coloreds.....-<-.. 5,748 | 4,976 +13 1, 434 772 | 2,432 11,732 | 4,582 —10 56, 884 54, 897 
New Mexico... ____ 907 439 —30 225 468 974 4,990 | 2,557 +28 32, 716 23, 729 
Arieoes.......<:<-. 1, 159 783 —27 417 376 476 5,478 | 3,222 +4 31, 438 47,451 
J Ee ae 1, 714 1, 289 +6 357 425 543, 6,516 | 2,562 —18 28, 827 44, 633 
Nevada. ......-... 1,079 695 +29 445 384 530 1, 874 646 —16 3, 634 9, 638 
| ne 19, 363 +1 7,930 | 7,466 | 16, 807 111, 843 | 56, 780 +6 | 540,938 | 1,061, 067 
Washington_______ 3,028 | 2,251 +19 586 777 | 1,716 14,116 | 5,971 -1 119, 365 71, 028 
Oregon.__.._____- 5,702 | 2,670 —24] 1,717] 3,032 1, 904 11,268 | 7,008 —13 96, 213 155, 398 
California. ________ 18, 099 | 14, 442 +5 | 5,627] 3,657 | 13,187 86, 459 | 43, 801 +11 325, 360 834, 641 
ee 258 139 +23 89 119 138 311 213 —62 1, 586 4, 226 
























































' Adjusted for number of working days in month. 





3 Does not include Hawaii. 
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VETERANS 
Placements Applications 

Private New Active 

Division and State file July 

Total Percent Regular Public Total Percent | 31, 1938 

Number — (over 1 Number — 
June! month) June! 

PE OD Rio cic rekee wae 11, 722 6, 476 —6 1, 989 5,246 | 47,256 | 20,985 —3 | 434,651 
ee eee ae ees 420 208 —15 120 212 2, 588 1, 191 —33 41, 701 
| Ee eee 77 21 —13 17 56 409 93 —30 2,916 
New Hampshire... -----...-_-._-- 76 59 +9 26 17 301 63 —50 2, 431 
te ea ee eaeeen 27 17 -19 12 10 145 46 +5 825 
BINNS oa ccc cacosekkaeme 59 32 +7 24 27 1, 072 620 —23 23, 448 
SS EEE eae rae ee 25 19 —30 6 6 189 110 —68 3, 868 
a eee 156 60 —32 35 96 472 259 —20 8, 213 
EEE 1,028 576 —6 234 452 6, 616 3,147 —12 91, 997 
ee ee eee 393 226 —33 74 167 2, 147 889 —29 21, 814 
eee 88 76 +19 35 12 1, 090 317 —12 11,911 
ES NS eee 547 274 +28 125 273 3, 379 1,911 -1 58, 272 
ast Morth Central... ................. 1, 474 842 —6 302 632 12, 455 6, 859 +8 104, 287 
SE ae ane 336 187 +2 53 ~ 149 2, 422 1, 282 —2 30, 787 
are rs a oe 141 114 —5 47 27 1, 573 982 —27 13, 662 
es eee creme 479 323 —15 89 156 2, 284 816 +4 21, 071 
eS oy cha ence 184 73 —14 39 111 3,955 3, 004 +33 30, 336 
SE ee eee = 334 145 +9 74 189 2, 221 775 +15 8, 431 
em peor Ceara... .... 2.3... 1, 976 1, 099 +43 281 877 4, 295 1, 449 —11 47, 746 
ee a eee ee 373 236 +74 73 137 884 354 —16 14, 356 
ND el rc wetoc nce bccn ekvonkee 681 365 +20 45 316 952 282 —33 6, 210 
ES ey eee eee 133 76 —26 24 57 1, 201 503 +5 15, 510 
Ee: | 205 155 +356 84 50 253 82 +128 1, 499 
ee 148 65 +27 22 83 156 30 —23 2, 423 
RNR oo oe 233 118 +111 23 115 360 105 -3 3, 782 
Oe eres 203 84 0 10 119 489 93 —19 3, 966 
PUTIN oo nwt ocecuesence 1, 233 501 -1 261 732 5, 164 2, 255 —4 45, 154 
MR rook enc eeiee Gus 47 24 +33 12 23 136 47 +104 860 
SES eee 161 94 +3 61 67 758 213 —28 4, 940 
District of Columbia____-________- 87 63 —26 16 24 513 237 —13 3, 641 
SS SS eee eee 156 81 —ll 60 75 694 279 +2 3, 774 
i 252 38 —27 19 214 621 316 —34 10, 148 
OSE ED 183 92 +14 39 91 887 346 +13 4, 904 
ee ee 113 26 —21 18 87 432 223 +19 3, 622 
OS SE eee 177 83 +51 36 94 717 328 +34 6, 740 
_ a a ee eee 57 0 0 0 57 406 266 +5 6, 525 
East South Central_..............__.- 6ll 142 —25 83 469 2, 626 1, 230 —2 26, 820 
SS OEE TENET 223 20 —41 3 203 742 208 -2 7, 400 
Se ee eS 134 32 —48 17 102 499 331 —6 8, 889 
RS ei in se onc nek! 120 38 —36 28 82 736 388 —8 8, 088 
ES ee 134 52 +49 35 82 649 303 +13 2, 443 
West South Central___.___...._.______ 2, 046 1, 499 —20 221 547 4, 377 1, 675 —6 24, 713 
| Se er 92 70 —55 8 22 348 124 —16 3, 782 
eae ee 95 59 —16 38 36 578 303 —8 6, 460 
NR ioc oa kemickediccu ee 243 161 —39 7 82 513 213 —23 3, 152 
i ick Rac daceeeuee 1, 616 1, 209 —13 168 407 2, 938 1, 035 +2 11, 319 
Ee eee eee ae 1, 105 556 +8 176 549 2, 773 827 +7 13, 577 
0 See eee ee ee aA 217 108 +13 56 109 418 207 +30 2, 524 
Rae iieekcnncdexeuwucowe 215 84 —21 18 131 673 96 —21 812 
Ee eee eee 111 27 +23 6 84 165 40 —5 441 
CT SS ee eee 270 204 +15 50 66 595 162 —2 3, 326 
OS ee 48 12 —52 4 36 198 68 -1 2, 104 
ee 65 34 —3 18 31 280 140 +20 2, 357 
DN aii eicie nkcnsmenince 104 47 +147 6 57 317 95 +13 1,779 
| EE ee eee ee 75 * 40 +14 18 35 127 19 +36 234 
PU oo te ickbinbavnnccavcenus. 1, 812 1, 047 -15 309 765 6, 347 2, 375 +10 38, 554 
NS EE OO ETE, 206 129 +10 19 77 871 224 —18 9, 565 
OS an, 448 157 —24 86 291 500 211 —0 6, 155 
ee 1, 158 761 —17 204 397 4, 976 1, 940 +15 22, 834 
a eae: 17 6 —33 2 11 15 7 —61 3102 








1 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 
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2 Does not include Hawaii. 


3 Estimated. 
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